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EDWARD TUCKERMAN-A BRIEF SUMMARY OF HIS WORK. 

Bruce Fink. 

In a paper entitled "Two Centuries of North American Lichenology," 
the present writer has called the time from 1847 to 1888 *• The Tuckermanian 
Period." During this time everything in American lichenology was colored 
by the views of Tuckerman. Indeed Tuckerman stands out so pre-emin- 
ently as an American lichenist that something of his history is a proper part 
of the history of American lichenology. Born in 18 17, he obtained his bache- 
lor's degree in 1837, and two years later finished the law course at Harvard. 
In 1841 and 1842 he traveled in Europe and met the great lichenist, Elias 
Fries, at Upsala. Returning to this country, he accompanied Asa Gray to 
the White Mountains and began the difficult exploration which has rarely 
been excelled for completeness. That he began his botanical studies in early 
life and devoted himself chiefly to lichens from the first appears from the 
fact that his first " Enumeration of Some Lichenes of New England" was 
published when he was not more than twenty-two years old, and appears to 
have been read the year before. Excepting Halsey's " Synoptic View " this 
was the first work by an American, entirely devoted to lichens. 

Tuckerman' s writings, even from the first, contained careful notes which 
show that he was possessed of a genuine love of botany and a marked 
adaptability for the work. Thus his meeting with Fries was not merely an 
incident of his first European trip, and his visits and excursions with this 
greatest lichenist of his time must have been a great inspiration in those 
days when botanists were few in number. Indeed, we can hardly estimate 
the value of this visit to American lichenology. In 1847, nearly ten years 
after Tuckerman began his work on lichens, appeared his "Synopsis of the 
Lichenes of New England, and other Northern States and British America." 
This work was the first to give descriptions and a classification of our 
lichens, and though it contained but two hundred and ninety-five species, 
with twenty new, it was of great importance as it formed a basis from which 
others could work. At the same time Tuckerman began to issue his "Lich- 
enes Americae Septentrionalis Exsiccatae," the first issue of American speci- 
mens giving authentic plants with which collectors could compare their 
lichens. 

Tuckerman was more than a lichenist as his knowledge of the general 
botany of his day was quite comprehensive, while he was a widely read and 
scholarly man. His professorship in botany at Amherst began in 1858 and 
continued till his death, twenty-eight years later. But we must confine our 
attention to his work upon the lichens. In this field his activity continued to 
the time of his death, and collections were determined by him, not only 
from all portions of the Western Hemisphere, but also from the Eastern 
Hemisphere and from the islands of the sea. How much labor and self- 
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sacrifice is involved in such a task will be appreciated by fhose who have 
attempted a similar one even though upon a smaller scale, in some field of 
taxonomic study. This work brought Tuckerman a knowledge of lichen 
species possessed by very few even of the European lichenists, and cul- 
minated in his two great contributions to North American lichenology, the 
" Genera Lichenum " in 1872 and the <4 Synopsis," the first volume of which 
appeared in 1882 and the second in 1888. Of these two great works, we may 
venture a few words. The author was conservative in his view of genera 
and species and seemed to have followed Fries very largely in his classifica- 
tion of the American lichens. His views as to system of classification and 
as to generic and specific limitations can scarcely be expected to endure in 
all particulars. Yet his conservatism was by no means a fault, and has no 
doubt greatly aided in the study of lichens. 

Tuckerman was to lichenology what Asa Gray was to the study of our 
seed-plants, and we cannot pay too high a tribute to the labors of these two 
men. Tuckerman's contributions to North American lichenology consist of 
forty-eight titles, but the number by no means measures the amount of work 
involved, for he aided others continually and much of his labor received no 
public recognition. Conservative as he was, his new species and varieties 
numbered some three hundred and sixty-five, about two hundred and fifty 
of these being found on the North American continent, some sixty of the 
remainder on the island of Cuba, and nearly an equal number from various 
parts of the world and not to be regarded as North American. Including the 
Cuban lichens named by Tuckerman, the number of species and varieties 
described in the two volumes of the "Synopsis" for North America, is 
approximately one thousand and fifty, and this number is no doubt consid- 
erably below the whole number of North American lichens known by Tuck- 
erman. 

Tuckerman was pre-eminently a systematist, but some words are in 
order regarding his views on some other questions of lichenology. In regard 
to the theory of Schwendener as to the dual nature of lichens, he was more 
guarded in his statements than many of the other systematic lichenists of 
his day. While he readily admitted that there were some arguments in favor 
of the theory, he seems finally to have adopted the views of Minks, and like 
Miiller and some others of his day, thought that he had himself demonstrated 
the existence of the " microgonidia." This he regarded as establishing a 
boundary line between lichens and fungi. It is pleasant to note, however, 
that during the years of sharp debate, Tuckerman was always careful and 
considerate in his treatment of the question. It is also quite as pleasant a 
task to record that in a short paper entitled, " Can Lichens be Identified by 
Chemical Tests," Tuckerman remarks that his own observations have led 
him to believe that such tests are scarcely reliable, a view which doubtless 
meets the approval of later lichenists generally, since we have reached 
more definite knowledge regarding the anatomy of these plants. 

Excellent memoirs of Tuckerman by Willey, Gray and Farlow give much 
more detail than can be incorporated here. Grinnell, Iowa. 



